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Notes of the Month 


Crisis in Iran 

WHEN it was decided some months ago—possibly rightly, pos- 
sibly wrongly—to reduce the power of the security organization in 
Iran, a decision which was reflected in the resignation of General 
Bakhtiar, it was clear that unless this was followed quickly by a 
marked improvement in the administration of the country and a les- 
sening of corruption, the position of the Government would be 
seriously weakened and a revival of activity by Communists and 
fellow-travellers likely. Nothing was, in fact, done to remedy 
grievances, to curtail corruption or lessen incompetence. The past 
few months have, indeed, seen an astonishing degree of incom- 
petence or stupidity, shown particularly in the failure to take into 
account the views of the Persian people; it would seem that those 
who held the reins of power were concerned only to impress foreign 
opinion, believing that public opinion at home could be ignored— 
provided that the West could be induced to believe in the adminis- 
tration’s intention and wish to carry out reform, failure to implement 
this would not matter. 

‘This was underlined by the conduct of the elections in 1960 and 
1961. The promise that these would be free, whereas in fact inter- 
ference on the first occasion was more blatant than ever before and 
on the second little less so, was an affront to the public conscience of 
the older generation and exacerbated the frustration of younger 
people. The new Prime Minister, Dr Ali Amini, stood as an inde- 
pendent candidate for Teheran in the abortive elections of 1960 and 
achieved some support among the intellectuals by his forthright 
attacks on the Government’s conduct of affairs. He was ‘dissuaded’ 
from standing in the new elections of 1961. In such circumstances it 
is odd that he should have been asked to form a Government. How 
far the pressure of hostile Soviet or Soviet-inspired propaganda 
induced the Shah to turn to Amini as a man having the ability to 
devise measures of financial reform which are essential if the spread 
of discontent is to be stopped, to what extent the uncompromising 
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hostility of Amini to the Government in 1960 caused the intellec- 
tuals to look to him, or how far future aid from the U.S.A. was 
thought to be conditional upon financial reform at home which only 
someone of the calibre of Amini could be expected to accomplish, 
are matters of speculation. Once having assumed office, it is not alto- 
gether surprising that Dr Amini should have secured the dissolution 
of the Majlis; though the fact that the Senate has been dissolved also 
indicates, perhaps, that he has some rather more radical changes in 
view than simply the holding of ‘free’ elections. But the dissolution 
of the two Houses, like the annulment of the elections of 1960, is, in 
fact, unconstitutional ; and the wisdom of ruling by decree is doubt- 
ful and its dangers, in Iran, great. The Government has appar- 
ently been empowered to revise the electoral law prior to the hold- 
ing of new elections: this, too, is unconstitutional. 

Dr Amini by birth and temperament belongs to the old bureau- 
cracy: his father was at one time first Minister to Muzaffar ud-Din; 
his mother was a daughter of Muzaffar ud-Din. His methods are 
those of the old-fashioned Persian diplomacy and politics, but to 
this he brings a clear mind well-trained in Western techniques. The 
constitution of his Cabinet suggests that he may seek a solution to 
the problems of the country by manipulation; the inclusion in it of 
Ministers with links with the National Front and the Tudeh party 
may perhaps indicate an inclination to turn to neutralism in foreign 
affairs. On the other hand it would not be surprising if Amini was 
seeking to emulate the example of Qawam as-Saltaneh, with whom 
he was at one time closely associated—but if this is the case he will 
need to remember that he who would sup with the devil must needs 
provide himself with a long spoon. But Amini has never been a 
‘popular’ figure, and perhaps one should consider the composition 
of his Cabinet and the early measures of his Government merely in 
the light of this fact. 

The intellectuals and the middle classes are demanding a greater 
say in affairs and a new type of society. Discontent is endemic in 
Iran but it has unquestionably been growing; and in some areas 
there is an ugly mood among the intellectuals and the town prole- 
tariat. Periodic demonstrations by students have been a feature of 
recent months; and the teachers have been growing increasingly 
restive. Both groups have legitimate grievances, but perhaps no 
more than other groups of the population. The recent crisis was 
brought to a head by the death of a teacher from a bullet fired by the 
police who were attempting to disperse a demonstration of teachers 
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demanding higher pay. Amini may well have realized that the sup- 
port of the middle classes and intellectuals could only be won by the 
inclusion of Ministers with National Front and Tudeh sympathies 
or associations. His prohibition of alcohol at Government recep- 
tions and his ban on the entry of foreign cabaret artists reflect, par- 
tially at least, a bid for the support of the religious classes and with 
them the smaller bazaar merchants. In this he may be wise. If his 
intention to stop corruption is serious he will need popular support 
to enable him to put it into practice. He will also need strength to 
prevent the charge of corruption being used as a stalking horse for 
the paying off of old scores; and wisdom to prevent emotions from 
clouding fundamental issues and exacerbating the hatred and mis- 
understandings of the different groups of society. 

The programme of the new Government is in many respects not 
very different from that of former Governments: it includes the 
limitation of landholdings, the curtailing of Government expendi- 
ture, the improvement of the condition of civil servants, especially 
teachers, and the prevention of corruption; what is new is its de- 
clared intention to decentralize and to prosecute embezzlers. More- 
over, Amini’s frank exposition of the economic plight of the country 
and his attribution of this to large-scale peculation in Government 
expenditure and his call for austerity are new and offer a strange 
contrast to the line taken heretofore; and the fact that a number of 
highly placed persons have already been detained is perhaps an 
earnest of his intention to stop corruption. Whether Amini will in 
fact be able to rally public support to his Government and take steps 
to reform the finances of the country—steps which, if successful, 
are bound to lessen the privileges and opportunities for financial 
gain of many—will perhaps depend upon the extent to which he 


gives the public a responsible share in running the affairs of the 
country. 


Nuclear Test Negotiations 

DuRING 1960 the three-Power negotiations in Geneva for a nu- 
clear test ban! dragged on, despite the Summit fiasco and the break- 
down of general disarmament negotiations. In March agreement 
had been reached on the U.S. proposals for a phased ban, excluding 
underground explosions registering less than 4-75 seismic magni- 
tude, which according to the U.S. ‘large hole’ theory could not be 
identified sufficiently to be included in a comprehensive treaty. Re- 

* See Note of the Month in The World Today, March 1960. 
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search into the identification of these smaller explosions was to be 
accompanied by a voluntary moratorium on tests below this thresh- 
old. The length of such a moratorium and the co-ordination of a 
joint research programme remained the outstanding issues in the 
negotiations, together with the vexed question of the quota of on- 
site veto-free inspections to be allowed in the territory of the three 
nuclear Powers. 

A de facto moratorium has obtained since 31 October 1958 by the 
unilateral decision of the three Powers to suspend all tests during 
negotiations. There has been, however, growing feeling, particu- 
larly in the United States, that this amounts to a ban without any 
controls and is therefore very dangerous to national security, and 
also that a moratorium of five years, as urged by the Soviet Union, 
would make it difficult both practically and politically for the U.S. 
to resume tests after such a long interruption. The Eisenhower 
Administration made it plain, moreover, that it could not bind its 
successor to a long moratorium, and on 7 May 1960 President 
Eisenhower announced the Vela project for resuming under- 
ground tests before the end of the year, but for peaceful research 
purposes to try new identification instruments for smaller explo- 
sions. 

The Russians argued, however, that such research could cover 
tests of new weapons, and they therefore demanded full inspection 
and blueprints of the devices to be used. The U.S. offered in return 
a joint programme pooling obsolete, declassified devices or alter- 
natively ‘the black box’, a sealed device not to be recovered after 
use; any further disclosure would have required amendment of the 
McMahon Act. The Russians, on the other hand, refused to con- 
tribute to the pool on the ground that they had no intention of 
carrying out any further tests. 

On the same basis the Russians refused Western demands for an 
annual quota of approximately twenty on-site veto-free inspections 
in the territory of each of the three Powers, though a grid system of 
control posts throughout the world had been agreed by both sides. 
The Russians insisted moreover that no inspections could take place 
until all the control posts (180 in all) had been set up, which would 
take at least four years after the signing of a treaty, while the West 
considered inspection possible within two years and objected to any 
further prolongation of the moratorium. 

The three-Power conference adjourned on 5 December to await 
the establishment of the new U.S. Administration and did not re- 
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sume until 21 March this year. The new U.S. delegation came to 
the 1961 meeting armed, in agreement with Britain, with a new 
programme which conceded many points to the Russians. The 
length of the seismic research programme into explosions below 
4°75 magnitude was to be increased from the previous U.S. pro- 
posal last September of two and a quarter years to three years, the 
moratorium to begin with the signing of the treaty. The Russian 
demand for full information and inspection of U.S. devices to be 
used in this research was conceded, subject to Congressional 
approval, and the Russians were asked to reconsider their earlier 
decision not to participate on similar terms in a joint research pro- 
gramme. The Western Powers agreed to reduce the number of con- 
trol posts in Russia from twenty-one to nineteen, with a reduction 
from seventeen to sixteen in the U.S. Parity was conceded in the 
composition of the control commission on the basis of four coun- 
tries from the West, four from the Soviet bloc, and three uncom- 
mitted, and it was conceded that each of the original parties to the 
treaty could veto the whole annual budget of the control organiza- 
tion. Parity in the annual quota of inspections was also conceded, 
meaning in practice that Russia could carry out twice as many as 
the West, but the minimum of twenty inspections a year was main- 
tained, together with the criteria of such inspection, namely that 
inspections must be by nationals other than those of the country to 
be inspected. These proposals, together with seventeen articles and 
a preamble previously agreed by both sides, were tabled by the 
West on 18 April as a draft treaty. 

On their side the Russians, immediately on resumption of the 
conference, demanded that there should be a three-man directorate 
of the control organization in place of the single neutral administra- 
tor previously agreed. In the Western view this would amount to a 
Russian power of veto over the whole control system. Russian 
opposition to any single neutral administrator was reiterated by 
Mr Khrushchev in his recent interview with Mr Lippmann,’ to- 
gether with a rejection of the Western figure for an inspection quota. 
The Russian delegate suggested three ‘symbolic’ inspections as a 
sufficient annual quota, on the ground that any more would amount 
to full-scale reconnaissance of Soviet territory and that in any case 
inspection was unnecessary as no party to the treaty would dare to 
face the propaganda damage involved in being convicted of ‘cheat- 
ing’. Moreover, in his opening speech on 21 March, he accused the 

* New York Herald Tribune (European edition), 17 April 1961. 
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Western Powers of using French tests for their own research, and 
on 15 May he threatened that continued French testing would be 
held to absolve Russia from her undertaking not to resume her own 
tests. 

American military circles are reported to be ‘concerned’ at the in- 
definite continuation of an uncontrolled moratorium. It would seem 
however that both sides in the controversy should be equally con- 
cerned to achieve a ban on tests before more countries achieve 
nuclear status, and the U.S. representative, on his return from re- 
porting in Washington, reaffirmed on 8 May the U.S. desire for ‘a 
prompt and effective’ treaty. 





Britain and the Common Market 
The State of the Debate 


EVEN eighteen months ago, though British interest in the new 
economic unit on the Continent was growing, it occupied only a very 
slight proportion of public debate: only 8 per cent of Conservative 
and o per cent of Labour candidates, for example, referred to Euro- 
pean trade in their election addresses.’ The fact that 54 per cent of 
Liberal candidates did so, and that the Liberal party wanted Britain 
to join the Common Market, was a harbinger for the future; but it 
was only in 1960 and the early months of this year that a groundswell 
of intelligent, if not always very well-informed, opinion has come to 
take the Economic Community seriously to the extent of formulat- 
ing sometimes vague feelings, sometimes more precise attitudes on 
what Britain’s reaction should be. At present three major influential 
newspapers, The Financial Times, The Guardian, and The Economist, 
are running campaigns to persuade Britain to sign the Treaty of 
Rome.? One might hazard the guess that probably the larger part of 
articulate industrial opinion on the employers’ side is in favour of a 
close arrangement of some kind with the Common Market or even 
British entry into it; a number of trade union leaders (including Mr 
Cousins)—though hardly perhaps the rank and file of the unions— 
hold the same view. A significant proportion of higher civil servants 
and Foreign Office personnel favours British entry into the Com- 
mon Market and several score M.P.s, particularly among the 
younger ones, seem prepared, even without a Government initia- 
tive, to exert themselves in favour of such a step. It is said that— 
counting noses rather than political weight—a majority of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would favour British participation if it can be 
arranged, and there seems little doubt that the Lord Privy Seal, 
charged with this question, would like to take Britain in. 


DISCARDED ALTERNATIVES 


The debate has, in fact, narrowed down. Two years ago the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association of the ‘Outer Seven’ was founded in 
ambivalent mood: if it did not facilitate a settlement with the Six, it 
would at least be a holding operation preventing the Six from mak- 
ing bilateral arrangements with each of the other European coun- 


* D. E. Butler and Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959 (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1960), p. 132. 


* The Daily Mirror has since joined the ranks (10 May 1961). 
233 
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tries in turn, and it might even become a rival bloc that could put 
pressure on the Six: did not Germany send as much of her exports 
to the Seven as to her Common Market partners? In any case it 
would do something to assuage the appetite for new markets which 
the Government, like the sorcerer’s apprentice, roused in British 
industry when it tried to sell that greater Free Trade Area which 
it then failed to deliver. But today, even in the high quarters which 
had originated the concept of a rival bloc, it seems tacitly admitted 
that E.F.T.A. was not the most brilliant move in the annals of 
British post-war diplomacy, and that this new organization may be 
even more of a problem for a real settlement than the difficulties 
caused by Commonwealth preference. 

Implicit in the ambivalence of E.F.T.A. was the alternative no- 
tion of ‘bridge-building’—or, as it has been put least happily, ‘the 
Six joining the Seven’ in a Free Trade Area even looser than that re- 
jected by the French Government at the end of 1958. The explora- 
tory talks of late 1960 have shown that this alternative is no more 
practicable today than it was two years ago; and realizing this, the 
British Government is now prepared to consider ways and means of 
associating Britain with the Common Market without necessarily 
bringing in all her E.F.T.A. partners immediately on the same basis. 
There have been protests from Scandinavia and above all from 
Switzerland at this turn in British thinking, but it would seem that 
British policy today is based on the view that once the peculiar prob- 
lems of Britain have been fully explored with the Six, satisfactory 
arrangements for the rest of the Seven should not be too difficult to 
invent. 

Thus in February Mr Heath put forward once more the idea of a 
modified customs union between Britain and the Common Market: 
on goods not coming from E.F.T.A., the Commonwealth, or the 
Common Market countries and their overseas associates, Britain 
would be willing to harmonize her external tariff with the Six. It 
needs only a moment’s reflection to show that in practice not much 
trade is left after these exceptions ; and if this move was made to look 
as another British step towards Europe ‘in principle’, no one can 
have thought it to be a solution acceptable to the Six. Like the 
Profumo suggestion of 1960 that Britain should join Euratom and 
the Coal and Steel Community, this proposal was again interpreted 
by French officials and some European federalists as yet another at- 
tempt at sabotage by perfidious Albion. The Foreign Office cannot 
have been altogether unaware that this would be the reaction: and 
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so one can only conclude that Mr Heath’s method of ‘leaping a 
precipice in little hops’ is aimed primarily at the British public and 
not at continental Governments. 

France had for two years rejected both these alternative means of 
obtaining commercial advantages without political commitment— 
‘bridge-building’ and a customs union between Britain and the Six; 
and now she has also made it clear that the obverse notion—political 
consultation without economic commitment—will not be allowed to 
develop further than the existence of Western European Union al- 
ready implies. In the minds of many ‘federalists’, the real com- 
munity of interest on which alone a concerted foreign policy can be 
based is dependent on economic community: and British participa- 
tion in the political processes without the economic would only ham- 
per the political development of the Six. Similarly, to the President 
of France leadership remains indivisible: British participation 
would jeopardize the whole special position which France hopes to 
hold in the world by virtue of her political leadership of the Six.’ 

As other avenues have been explored and found only to turn into 
culs-de-sac, discussion in Britain has more and more focused on 
British entry as a full member into the Economic Community with 
all the rights and obligations that this entails. ‘The debate has even 
gone so far as to enter into the tactical point whether Britain should 
offer to sign the Treaty of Rome unconditionally and negotiate 
about protocols covering her special difficulties afterwards, or 
whether she should negotiate about these problems first, and sign 
only afterwards. This particular discussion—carried on even in the 
editorial and correspondence columns of The Times—is of course 
fairly unreal: but it illustrates the extent to which the notion of ‘un- 
conditional surrender’, of ‘entry at any price’, has gained ground. It 
is no longer a rival bloc, bridge-building, a customs union, or purely 
political participation, it is now full-fledged entry into the three 
Communities that is at stake. 


DECIDING IN UNCERTAINTY 


If the debate has thus narrowed down, it remains none the less far 
from clear. And the uncertainties that surround the decision do not 
make it easier to take. 

The first problem is perhaps whether there is any problem at all: 
is membership of the Common Market open to Britair anyway? 
Formally, under Article 237 of the Treaty, ‘Any European State 

* See “The New France in the New Europe’, The World Today, October 1960. 
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may apply to become a member of the Community.’ But any one 
Government, or any one ratifying legislature of the Six, may black- 
ball the application: the Community is ‘open’ to applications for 
membership, but ‘open’ to new members only by the unanimous 
consent of the old. A State applying for membership 


. .. Shall address its application to the Council which, after obtaining the 
opinion of the Commission, shall act by means of a unanimous vote. 

The conditions of admission and the amendments to this Treaty 
necessitated thereby shall be the subject of an agreement between the 
Member States and the applicant State. Such agreement shall be sub- 
mitted to all the contracting States for ratification in accordance with 
their respective constitutional rules. 


No one in Britain can be certain that the French Government will 
not attempt to delay and complicate the negotiations to an extent 
which will make it very difficult indeed for Britain to join. At the 
time of writing it looks as if Mr Kennedy will give powerful support 
to any British application for membership; and to that extent per- 
haps the first uncertainty may soon be diminished. 

Asecond obviously remains: what will the conditions be on which 
Britain can gain admission? However many protestations there are 
to the contrary, the whole history of the negotiations leading up to 
the Rome Treaty shows that it constitutes no abstract scheme of 
eternal justice, but a highly political, delicately balanced compro- 
mise bargain between the interests of the original participants. The 
Treaty will clearly need substantial amendments if what suited the 
constellation of the Six in 1956~7 is to be applied to seven or more 
countries in 1962. And so the shape of the treaty which Britain 
would be asked to sign is in itself incompletely known. 

In some ‘responsible’ quarters, moreover, the debate has been 
hampered by the fear that any detailed discussion of Britain’s diffi- 
culties and the ways in which they could be resolved would not only 
rouse sleeping dogs in Britain herself, but might also prejudice 
Britain’s bargaining position once negotiations begin. The British 
press is read far more widely on the Continent than continental 
papers in Britain, and it is difficult for the British to argue among 
themselves without being overheard. There has thus been some em- 
barrassment over the discussion of the maximum concessions that 
Britain could afford to make: and it is not altogether easy to decide 
what concessions must be offered before negotiations can even be 
started up again, and what concessions then remain to be traded at 
the bargaining table. 
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Fourthly, the treaty is after all only a loi cadre: and in many of its 
vital fields of application the real decisions have not yet been taken 
even between the Six. This is an argument for Britain coming in 
quickly and making her voice heard and her weight felt before these 
vital decisions are taken: but on agriculture, on the harmonization 
of social, fiscal, and monetary policies, and on a whole range of other 
matters, adherence to the Rome Treaty is in effect a pledge to pursue 
policies which shall hereafter be revealed. 

Nowhere, of course, is this uncertainty greater and on no subject 
is it more important than on the political side: the political and con- 
stitutional implications of the Community remain a mystery—even 
to the Six. Those who invite Britain into the Common Market alter- 
nate between calling it a commercial arrangement which need pose 
no major constitutional problems for Britain, and a first step to- 
wards a United States of Europe which none who do not accept 
federalist objectives should enter. (It is a sad paradox that at the 
very time when French policy, by stressing a confederal link be- 
tween individual fatherlands as against a federal union, makes it 
easier for Britain to adhere, French policy also looks as if it were 
directed at keeping Britain out.) No one should be surprised if those 
who have for so long been accused of ‘dragging their feet’ in other 
organizations now feel that there are times when good fences make 
good neighbours and that Britain should not—in her own interest 
any more than in that of European unity—sign what some would 
wish to construe as a blank cheque which she might later fail to 
honour. 

In the last resort the honest ‘European’ must admit that to sign 
the Rome Treaty with the intent only of carrying out its letter would 
sooner or later lead to tensions and frictions. To sign the Treaty is 
to accept certain processes of decision-making in which Britain, 
too, would have a formal veto, but in which the spirit of ‘an ever 
closer union’ expressed in the preamble would be the guiding one. 
To join the Community in sincerity would thus be an act of faith of 
which the full consequences cannot now be foreseen with any accur- 
acy. Indeed it would be inappropriate and in conflict with the whole 
spirit of the Community to attempt to delimit its nature by a legal 
contract. As in a marriage, the legal instruments to be signed by the 
partners are no more than a minimal basis for the relationship which 
will evolve with time—an inter-relationship simultaneously both 
cause and further consequence of internal changes in each of the 
partners which naturally result as a function of the relationship itself. 
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Under these circumstances it is not surprising if on the other side 
—either explicitly recognizing this ‘gamble’ or else instinctively 
suspicious of any foreign entanglements—sensible, cautious, and 
hard-headed people feel that to take an irreversible decision of this 
kind in the present miasma of incertitude would be foolhardy in the 
extreme. After all, in her finest hour Britain stood alone: she won 
the war, her institutions remained intact through all political up- 
heavals, she was never defeated, never occupied, never rent by really 
fundamental internal dissensions. Neither intellectually nor psycho- 
logically can the case for going into Europe be regarded as proven: 
and until it is, many people believe, it is better for Britain to stand 
aloof. 

Thus on the one side we have a tiny but fervent federalist mi- 
nority and the rather larger group of ‘realistic’ pro-Europeans, and 
on the other the Empire Loyalist and Daily Express anti-Europeans 
and a substantial group of sceptics. Between them there is a large 
vacuum of opinion that would be prepared on the whole to accept 
whatever lead the Government might decide to give, but may well 
prefer not to be bothered with far-reaching change. In a sense, here 
is one of those big decisions which could be taken by the Cabinet 
either way. What, then, are the reasons for and against as they are 
argued in public debate? What are the arguments which the Cabinet 
must weigh? 


ARGUMENTS FOR 
On both sides the argument is fought out on three levels: the 
economic, the political, and a third and even more general cultural, 


psychological, and philosophical plane. Each of these is best taken 
in turn. 


Economic Arguments 


The debate was originally begun in terms of purely commercial 
considerations: the fear that the common external tariff would ex- 
clude British products from the Common Market at the very mo- 
ment when, e.g., German products would be able to enter the other 
five countries free of all duties and restrictions. The cry of trading 
‘discrimination’ with which the British Government operated in 
1956-9 was a wholly adequate expression of this original motiva- 
tion: and the original Free Trade Area proposals were designed pre- 
cisely to minimize commercial damage to Britain without troubling 
about the other aspects of the Economic Community. 
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To the fear of tariff discrimination was later added that of dis- 
crimination by other, particularly non-governmental, trading prac- 
tices: commercial arrangements between firms inside the Com- 
munity which would directly or indirectly give a relative advantage 
to Common Market firms against all outsiders. 

The actual experience of British traders so far has not altogether 
borne out these original apprehensions. The Six have substantially 
increased their imports from the United Kingdom in spite of the 
progressive business integration between Common Market coun- 
tries and in spite of the beginnings of tariff discrimination. While 
British exports to the rest of the world have increased by only 8 per 
cent those to the Common Market have increased by 21 per cent. 
Of course, it is too early to say how the full rate of preference (when 
the common external tariff is applied and all internal tariffs within 
the Community are abolished) will affect British exports: but for 
the moment at least the European neighbours of the Community 
cannot claim that trade diversion has been greater than trade crea- 
tion. The argument has thus turned less on absolute losses than on 
missed opportunities for British exports. If the Community’s im- 
ports from the E.F.T.A. countries have been expanding so satis- 
factorily, the imports of Community countries from each other have 
risen more than twice as fast—by nearly half in only two years. It is 
a larger share in this most dynamic of world markets that Britain 
should attempt to conquer—particularly at a time when her exports 
to the sterling area show signs of stagnation. 

The argument has in fact shifted away from primarily mercantil- 
ist to primarily growth considerations. The rising imports of the Six 
are a function of their buoyant industrial expansion. But why are the 
Six growing so fast, and why should not Britain herself join in this 
economic dynamism? That became a positive argument for joining 
the Common Market as against the earlier negative attempts to 
limit the damage. British opinion began to be impressed by the fact 
that industrial production among the Six has even since 1953 grown 
by almost 80 per cent while that of Britain grew by only 30 per cent. 
Moreover, the stimulus of competition within a common market 
can be expected to lead to further improvements in productivity; 
and the stimulus to investment for a market of 165 million people 
can be expected to accelerate economic growth. Per contra, the 
overspill of Common Market competition into third markets may be 
expected to threaten British exports on a far wider front than the 
15 per cent that is actually exported to the Six; and the diversion of 
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American investment from Britain to the Continent, and the auto- 
nomous flow of British capital to the Six, will do nothing to allow 
Britain to catch up. Major firms have decided to set up plant and 
subsidiaries on the Continent—I.C.I. has only just decided on an 
investment of {100 million in Holland—and the Stock Exchange 
has discovered the possibilities of continental securities. Increasing- 
ly the spectre of a Britain working with antiquated organization and 
machinery against a modern Europe des grandes boites came to haunt 
economic commentators, one of whom even wondered whether 
Britain’s political stability could stand the long-run social strains 
entailed by such a prospect. And to those who see Britain’s biannual 
balance-of-payment crises as a major factor in her economic re- 
tardation, the thought that by some means or other continental cur- 
rency reserves might be used to buttress the slender gold base of the 
sterling area presents an added attraction: do not the countries of 
the Community have reserves four times as large as those of the 
whole sterling area? 


Political Arguments 

Just as economists see a relative British decline in the economic 
field which calls, to their mind, for Britain to hitch herself to the 
Continent, so in the political field it is argued that the whole balance 
of power in the world has shifted since 1945. This shift, taking place 
partly at the expense of Britain’s position, requires a fundamental 
reorientation in foreign policy. 

On the morrow of the second World War, Ernest Bevin could 
view the world as dominated by the Soviet challenge in the heart of 
an exhausted, demoralized Europe, which only the strength of an 
Anglo-American alliance could rebuild. A few years later Churchill 
could formulate the doctrine of the three circles—the Common- 
wealth, Europe, and the Anglo-American alliance—the inter- 
section of which constitutes Britain’s natural place. But today 
Western Europe has grown out of all recognition in strength and 
cohesion ; the Commonwealth has continued to change its character 
and its nature is perhaps more problematical than ever, while the 
consequences of South Africa’s disassociation from it remain to be 
digested ; and with the disappearance of President Eisenhower from 
the American political scene the last sentimental vestiges of the war- 
time alliance have evaporated. The new Administration will recog- 
nize power and dynamism where it finds it, and there is no reason to 
believe that Mr Dillon or Mr Ball (the Common Market’s chief 
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Washington adviser and lobbyist until he entered the Administra- 
tion) will change their views now they are working for Mr Kennedy. 
And in spite of the talk about Berlin, the Soviet challenge has 
changed both its direction and its character, so that the world politi- 
cal context in which the problem of Britain and Europe must be seen 
has been revolutionized. 

The first political argument, then, is that by standing aloof from 
Europe Britain may find herself cut off from the main axis of power 
in the Western alliance. Both for ideological reasons and for reasons 
of power politics Washington will be tempted to work at least as 
closely with Bonn, Paris, and Brussels as with London if London’s 
stake on the Continent is confined to a few divisions on the Rhine. 
Mr Harriman and again more recently Mr Kennedy have made it 
clear that political considerations take precedence over the com- 
mercial disadvantages which the United States might suffer, and 
want Britain to join the Six. (Indeed it is said that when Mr Mac- 
millan, at their meeting in Washington, asked President Kennedy 
if Britain’s participation in the European Community would not 
threaten her special relationship with the U.S.A., President 
Kennedy just did not understand what special relationship Mr 
Macmillan meant.) With the U.S.A. neutral the political argument 
might have been weighty enough: if the U.S.A. is anxious for a 
wider political consolidation in Europe, then it might be difficult 
to see how British influence in Washington could survive intact 
after Britain’s refusal, but possible to imagine an increase in British 
influence if she takes up a leading place in the European Com- 
munity. 

That Britain’s influence on the continent of Western Europe it- 
self has declined, is declining, and is bound to decline further if she 
stands outside the Community is taken as axiomatic. Where in- 
ternal European affairs are concerned this is a natural course of 
events which some hardly even regret, though others feel that each 
time Britain has withdrawn from Europe she has had to come back 
to fight a war; and that France still has more need of Britain to 
balance German influence in the Community than France herself, in 
her present mood of buoyant self-confidence, is apt to realize. 

More particularly it is on the side of European foreign policy that 
the decline of British influence is feared. Just as French statesmen 
have, from the beginning, argued for tying Germany so firmly into 
Western Europe that she can never make any deals with the East for 
the sake of the German territories beyond the Elbe, and Dr Aden- 

B 
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auer has at times argued the case for a united Europe in terms of his 
fear of a Franco-Russian rapprochement at the expense of Germany, 
so it is now argued by some in Britain that both President de Gaulle 
and some successor to Dr Adenauer (such as Herr Strauss) might 
come to have interests that would be served by arrangements with 
the Soviet Union independently of Britain. The reverse accusations 
from Europe against Britain were after all voiced loudly at the time 
of Mr Macmillan’s Moscow trip. It is hardly surprising if today 
some prophets of doom feel that Britain must be able to influence 
the foreign policy of a united Europe from within. 

Then again it is argued that the Commonwealth might even gain 
a new impetus if Britain can stand uniquely both within Europe and 
within the Commonwealth, interpreting the one to the other, safe- 
guarding the overseas Commonwealth’s economic interes:s in 
Europe, and acting as the hinge between two potentially major 
political groupings. In a sense, therefore, this argument maintains 
that the theory of the three circles, in so far as it can be maintained 
at all today, can be realized with less difficulty if Britain enters the 
European Community than if she stands outside it: and between 
those alternatives there is now no half-way house. 


Psychological and Cultural Arguments 


Particularly from the moderate left of both parties these economic 
and political arguments are sometimes subsumed under a more 
general line of thought—that it is time for Britain to abandon atti- 
tudes of effortless superiority which ill become her in the seventh 
decade of the twentieth century. E.F.T.A. is denounced as a last 
attempt once more to set up a solar system with little nations playing 
the part of British satellites—now that bigger nations can no longer 
be enlisted for the role. Entry into the Common Market is seen as a 
recognition of Britain’s changed position in the world, an adapta- 
tion to reduced circumstances, an abandonment of grandiose self- 
delusions, and a realistic attempt to come to terms with nations of 
Britain’s own size. 

These political and economic arguments can be used on the social, 
cultural, and artistic planes as well. There are radicals who hope to 
break ingrained British self-satisfaction and insular complacency by 
increasing contact and competition with the Continent.’ In the 
worlds of social organization and of design, literature, and the arts, 


1 Compare, for example, Michael Young, The Chipped White Cups of Dover 
(London, Unit 2, 1960), p. 20. 
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interest in continental achievements is widening in Britain already: 
entry into the Common Market might provide the right sort of 
stimulus for further exciting discoveries and mutual cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas. As the Channel narrows and communication across it 
increases, so standards will rise and become eclectic, choosing the 
best that each nation can offer: and once Europe makes a real im- 
pact, a much more open-minded attitude to all sorts of other coun- 
tries outside Europe and to their achievements should further serve 
to goad and inspire British performance. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


The arguments against joining the Common Market seek to meet 
those for doing so on each level: the economic, the political, and the 
very general psychological and cultural planes. 


Economic Arguments 


On the commercial side it was always argued that some 15 per 
cent of British exports must not determine steps which might 
prejudice the 45 per cent of British exports that go to the Common- 
wealth—but the specific difficulties that would arise for Common- 
wealth trade are discussed below. As the imports of the Common 
Market even from Britain have continued to expand significantly 
since its formation, however, the purely tariff argument for joining 
the Common Market has not seemed to need any particular re- 
buttal over the last few months. 

Another commercial argument, used by at least one leading 
British economist, is however worth mentioning as a pendant to the 
argument from industrial arrangements used in favour of British 
adhesion: according to this view, the provisions of the Rome Treaty 
dealing with monopolies, cartels, and other restrictive arrangements 
are too tight. Continental industrialists may be morally willing and 
may by experience and legal equipment be able to circumvent these 
provisions, but British industry, accustomed to the severe inter- 
pretation of British legislation in this field, would be appreciably 
handicapped if it now became subject also to the Common Market’s 
rules. 

Then of course there are the specific objections to the Common 
Market as it is envisaged in the Treaty and as it is being run: Labour 
commentators who believe that it is too laisser-faire, Conservatives 
who believe that it is too addicted to planning; Labour people who 
fear that it does not pay sufficient attention to social security, and 
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Conservatives who fear that it may entail excessive levels of transfer 
payments for social security. But on both sides few people have so 
far troubled to go into these questions in detail, so that these argu- 
ments often turn out on closer inspection to be rationalizations 
rather than real reasons. 

It is when we turn to the growth arguments that more funda- 
mental questions of economic analysis are involved. Of course, at 
least the growth of the years 1953-5 on the Continent cannot have 
been provoked even by anticipation of the Common Market: only 
after 1956 could expectations and only after 1958 could the first steps 
in the implementation of the Common Market have shown econo- 
mic results. But if it is conceded that competition does stimulate 
growth, then there is no need for Britain to join the Six: a selective 
lowering of British customs duties at British discretion could be as 
stimulating—though obviously this would not necessarily call forth 
reciprocal concessions from the rest of the world. 

The pessimistic view of British competitive strength naturally 
implies hostility to any automatic reduction and abolition of tariff 
barriers. Weak economic areas united with strong ones may even 
become absolutely weaker, or at least may grow more slowly than if 
they were protected from the competition of strong ones. Capital 
concentrates in the strong areas, enterprising personnel is attracted 
to the prosperous areas, and the terms of trade turn against the weak. 
Southern Italy was severely handicapped by Italian unity, and so 
this ‘under-developed region’, the United Kingdom, must be pro- 
tected from European competition at least on its home market. This 
argument from resignation, once its premise is accepted, tells 
simultaneously against the arguments from economic growth, from 
capital movements, and from the balance of payments advanced in 
favour of British entry into the Common Market. If the challenge 
would be too much for this country, then it is better not to accept it. 


Political Arguments 

A totally different set of arguments is used in the political and 
constitutional sphere. The basic objection—often unexpressed or 
explicitly denied, but then implied in other reasoning—is that entry 
into the Common Market involves abandonment to supra-national 
institutions of British sovereignty in certain important spheres of 
action. This objection has different variants. In so far as the High 
Authority of the Coal and Steel Community is concerned—and, toa 
much lesser extent, the Commissions of the other two Communi- 
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ties—the objection is to decisions taken by bodies in which the 
British Government as such would not even have a vote: only one or 
two members originally nominated by Britain but pledged to a 
supra-national loyalty to the whole economic unit might be expected 
to have a special concern for the peculiarly British point of view. In 
the Council of Ministers, Her Majesty’s Government would of 
course be represented: but it would have only a small part of the 
total voting power, so that a coalition of continentals could outvote 
it except in those cases where the veto is retained. The objection to 
the first form of supra-nationality is stronger, both on theoretical 
and on psychological grounds: ‘irresponsible bureaucracy’ is a 
plausible cry until such time as the European Parliamentary 
Assembly is directly elected and has more direct powers over the 
Commission; and somehow the British Government has become 
accustomed in international organizations to the possibility of being 
outvoted in a body in which it is itself represented and can put its 
own view, while decisions taken by a supra-national body on which 
the Government has neither voice nor vote are harder to swallow. 
Nevertheless, even where the Council of Ministers is concerned, 
the ultimate absence of a veto on most questions of substance, and 
the direct impact of international decisions on internal British 
affairs, make the Rome Treaty different in kind from anything that 
has been accepted by Britain so far, and it is no wonder if supra- 
nationality even in this attenuated form is looked upon with dis- 
trust. 

If it is better to be master in one’s own house, even if the house is 
not quite as shiny as a result, it is also argued that perhaps Britain 
can influence the decisions of the Six better from without than from 
within. Evidence on this point, however, seems fairly hard to come 
by. 

There is a further argument, urged by specialists in public 
administration: if Britain goes into Europe, then she must put 
thought, energy, and first-class personnel into it. For the moment 
problems lying well beyond Europe take up so much of the Cabinet’s 
time and thought and so much Government machinery that not 
enough is left over for the European Community. To go in un- 
prepared to devote an appreciable portion of our political and ad- 
ministrative talent to this new task would be morally and politically 
wrong. 

More weighty appear to be the arguments which posit a funda- 
mental incompatibility between the survival of the Commonwealth 
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as an association of independent States and the subordination of 
some aspects at least of British policy to Community institutions. If 
trade agreements between Britain and New Zealand have to be 
negotiated through Brussels—so the extreme supposition runs— 
what remains of the Commonwealth? And if this particular argu- 
ment about commercial talks seems far-fetched, what of the much 
more general problem: how can Britain occupy her traditional or 
indeed any worthy role in the Commonwealth if Community 
foreign policy is made in a Council of Ministers or Heads of State in 
which Britain has only a fraction of the votes? 

Just the same argument is used by all those who see Britain’s role 
primarily as that almost of a fifty-first state of the U.S.A. For both 
the Commonwealth and the Anglo-American schools of thought 
European integration poses the question: are intersecting circles in 
this very tight sense of the metaphor really conceivable? 

Allied to this constitutional question there is also a political one. 
The European Community contains France and Belgium—until 
recently prominent colonial Powers against which there is still con- 
siderable animus in Africa—and Germany, whose new riches are not 
hidden under a bushel. Is not this European Community essentially 
a rich men’s club, at a time when Britain’s role in world affairs 
should, above all, be that of bridging the gap between poor and rich 
nations? It may be that this argument overestimates the distinction 
in Africans’ minds between British, French, and Belgian policies or 
underestimates the extent to which that distinction would survive 
British entry into the Community. Perhaps it also underestimates 
the determination with which the Community is proposing to set 
about the task of development aid for its associates overseas.’ But in 
a general way the belief that the Commonwealth’s greatest function 
today is that of providing a multi-racial association of peoples round 
the globe just when the Afro-Asian world is a major, if not the 
greatest, stake in the East-West conflict, and that entry into the 
Common Market may detract from the Commonwealth’s effective- 
ness in performing that function, is perhaps the most convincing 
reason given for Britain—in the interests of the world as a whole— 
steering clear of continental entanglements. 

But it is not only their past colonial policies which are urged 
against any political association with continental countries. They 


1Cf. ‘The European Common Market and Africa’, in The World Today, 
September 1960. The next major step in this development will presumably 
be the meeting of African and European parliamentarians in Strasbourg in June. 
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are regarded as being unreliable in their domestic policies too. ‘In 
constant danger of relapsing into tyranny’—as Germany and 
Italy proved only two or three decades ago—or of being exposed to 
revolution—as France has been three times in the last three years— 
their political ineptitude might drag Britain into awkward situa- 
tions. ‘It is difficult for the leopard to change his spots’, Europe is 
the place where both world wars have come from—and the wider 
the Channel, the better. 


Psychological and Cultural Arguments 

These political judgments shade easily into more general his- 
torical, biological, and even xenophobic attitudes. Britain’s chief 
interests, since the loss of Calais, have lain overseas. It was by turn- 
ing seaward that she was able to escape the role of a secondary, be- 
cause peripheral, European Power and assume world hegemony. 
Her natural affinities, many feel, lie with ‘her kith and kin through- 
out the world’ who are ‘British in language and in stock’. To join 
in a European union, as Mr Eden put it, ‘we know it in our bones 
that that we cannot do’. At its crudest, this is the line of thought of 
‘Niggers begin at Calais’ and ‘Foreigners don’t like cricket’; at its 
most sophisticated, it runs in terms of the differences between 
case-law and Roman law, and the absence of a common spiritual and 
emotional experience formed by a common language, literature, and 
history. 

Such cultural differences are also translated back—quite apart 
from the political side of the issue—into the economic sphere. On 
the trade union side the argument against the Common Market 
sometimes takes the form of objecting to a mobility of labour which 
would bring more Italians, for example, to Britain—and the early 
post-war experiments with Italian labour in the British mines 
failed not least because British miners complained that the Italians 
had too great an appeal for British womenfolk. On the managerial 
side hostility to direct competition from abroad can take a rather 
different form: British business often still retains a certain pride 
in its amateur status, likes to maintain a gentleman’s way of life 
in the aristocratic tradition, and does not see that the all-out pur- 
suit of profit and economic growth—ending so often, for German 
managers at least, in a premature coronary thrombosis—is worth the 
sacrifice. In other words, for some, opposition to the British entry 


+H. C. Allen, The Anglo-American Predicament (London, Macmillan, 1960). 
This and the following three quotations are taken from pp. 68, 75, 79, 82. 
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into the Common Market takes on almost the significance of a 
defence of the British way of life. It is for this reason that such oppo- 
sition must not be treated too lightly. 


SUBSTANTIVE DIFFICULTIES 


Even if the opposition to British entry into the Common Market 
as such is overcome, two major substantive difficulties remain which 
cannot be wished out of existence. The political will to overcome 
them is the prerequisite for their solution, but the political will is 
not enough: technical means must be found. The first of these prob- 


lems is that of Commonwealth preference, the second that of 
agriculture. 


Commonweaith Preference 


At the moment Britain grants preferences to the Commonwealth 
on about half her imports from it: this preference amounts to about 
8-10 per cent of the value of these imports, making an average 
preference on all imports (including those which receive none) of 
4-5 per cent.’ This preference is of vital importance to some 
Commonwealth countries, notably to a country such as New Zea- 
land. British signature of the Treaty of Rome as it stands would 
mean not only the ending of this preference, but also in some cases a 
rise in import duties on Commonwealth produce (in some cases in- 
deed the imposition of a variable import levy) just at the very time 
when tariffs against Common Market producers would be dis- 
mantled. The Commonwealth may not depend for its political ex- 
istence on commercial preference: but it would be politically im- 
possible to reverse Commonwealth preference and impose anti- 
Commonwealth preference. The effects of a simple adhesion to the 
Rome Treaty would make themselves felt not only in British 
domestic politics but also in the sense of loyalty of Commonwealth 
countries towards each other and in the economics (and thus per- 
haps even the domestic politics) of developing countries in Asia. 
These are really problems which the European Community and 
Britain would have to face together if Britain decides to apply for 
membership. 

At the same time British exports to certain Commonwealth 
countries enjoy a preference over Common Market and other non- 
Commonwealth goods. There can be little doubt that the Com- 


1 Political and Economic Planning, Commonwealth Preference in the United 
Kingdom (London, Allen and Unwin, 1960), p. 5. 
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munity would regard it as unfair for Britain to seek admission to the 
Common Market as an equal partner while preserving a privileged 
position in the overseas Commonwealth against her new partners in 
Europe. Here the solution would perhaps be easier: Britain could 
waive the preferences granted to her against Common Market pro- 
ducers. The effects on her exports might not, indeed, be very serious. 

It is thus with the United Kingdom’s imports of Commonwealth 
products that we are chiefly concerned. This is in fact a highly com- 
plex problem, which requires flexible solutions to the rather differ- 
ent parts into which it may be sub-divided. The table on p. 250, 
based on a study by Political and Economic Planning, shows the 
relative importance of different types of commodities and different 
Commonwealth exporters in this question. Let us take different 
types of products in turn.! 

(a) Raw Materials. Here the United Kingdom could afford to 
apply the common external tariff of the Community: over a wide 
range of products the Common Market tariff is zero and in many 
cases the United Kingdom tariff is zero also. Only in the case of 
five commodities (aluminium, lead, newsprint, wood-pulp, and 
zinc) would the Common Market tariff be a hindrance to trade be- 
tween Britain and the Commonwealth. And in these cases the Com- 
munity could no doubt allow the United Kingdom to import 
enough under a tariff quota to cover her own reasonable needs. 

It is of course to be hoped that the Community, which has made 
notable progress in the abolition of tariffs on raw materials, will 
continue to be inspired by the desire to help the largely under- 
developed overseas producers of raw materials by maintaining the 
most liberal import policy possible. It is only fair that Europe, which 
only ten years ago was calling for ‘trade not aid’, should give these 
countries the greatest opportunity of earning the funds they need 
for their development; and low raw material prices will in turn help 
the manufacturers of the Community to compete with other manu- 
facturers in the rest of the world. 

(6) Manufactures from high-wage countries. As the table shows, 
two-thirds of these come from Canada, a wealthy country which 
would not really suffer any serious economic harm if the United 


? A detailed examination, product by product, has been made by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit in its The Commonwealth and Europe (London, 1960), and most 
subsequent proposals have been based on the material assembled in that study. 
The suggestions here canvassed run parallel to those which Mr Robert Mathew, 
Conservative Member of Parliament for Honiton, was to present to the Assembly 
of Western European Union meeting in London at the end of May (W.E.U. 
Assembly, Document 200, of 29 April 1961). 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS IN 1957 AND AVERAGE MARGINS 
OF PREFERENCE 
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+t None of these sent more than £20 million of exports to the United Kingdom. 


Source: Adapted from Political and Economic Planning, Commonwealth 
Preference in the United Kingdom (London, Allen and Unwin, 1960), p. 12. 


Kingdom negotiated to discontinue the preference she grants to 
manufactures coming from high-wage countries of the Common- 
wealth. Canada’s main fear might be of an even greater dependence 
on the U.S. market; but both Canada and the other Common- 
wealth countries affected should be able to use the concession which 
they are here making to the Community in order to obtain counter- 
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concessions from the Community on Commonwealth exports to 
the whole of Europe. 

(c) Manufactures from low-wage countries. By importing sub- 
stantial amounts of Asian textiles and similar manufactures from 
under-developed countries, the United Kingdom is making an ap- 
preciable contribution to the world problem of economic develop- 
ment. The United Kingdom should be left free to pursue such a 
liberal policy, and the Community as a whole might well wish to join 
Britain so that progressively larger quotas of such goods can be 
sold in Europe and the industrialization of these countries proceed 
apace. 

(d) Tropical products. These raise a special problem owing to the 
existence of the overseas associated countries to which the Common 
Market grants a preference analogous to that granted by the United 
Kingdom to the Commonwealth. If the parallel existence of two 
preferential areas linking different parts of Africa with different 
parts of Europe is politically and economically absurd, a simple 
merger of the two preference areas would throw the whole weight of 
discrimination upon a minority of producers to be found above all in 
Latin America. It would therefore be best if both the United King- 
dom and the Community abolished their tariffs on tropical goods, 
which do not in any case serve a protectionist purpose. Where such 
a course is impossible and the Community feels it necessary to re- 
tain customs duties, the United Kingdom could no doubt be granted 
tariff quotas analogous to those given to Germany, whereby she may 
import sufficient for her own needs (or part of her own needs) at a 
tariff lower than that of the Community as a whole. 

Even so, of course, the problems of tropical producers are not 
solved. It is the stability in their export income that matters most 
for their development, and no merely European or purely tariff 
measures can assure this. Only world-wide measures of stabiliza- 
tion involving major financial and stock-piling mechanisms can 
help there. But this isa problem which the Kennedy Administration, 
too, may be expected to understand. 

(e) Temperate foodstuffs. Until British agricultural policies have 
been harmonized with the various agricultural policies of the Euro- 
pean Community into a single common agricultural policy Britain 
should be able to import for her own needs under tariff quotas. This 
(according to The Financial Times, 7 March 1961) appears to be 
an interim solution quite acceptable to the French. The final solu- 
tion will of course have to be a function of the common agricultural 
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policy of the whole Community including Britain, and it is here that 
a good many intricate problems remain which have so far been only 
insufficiently explored in public discussion. 


Agriculture 


The Treaty of Rome does not envisage free trade in agriculture 
but merely a common policy: internal sluices such as minimum 
import prices will continue to protect farmers of one Community 
country from competition from farmers in other countries of the 
Community. A fortiori the Community’s external tariff on agri- 
cultural products will be made into a stimulus for production, 
and variable import levies on non-Community foodstuffs are pro- 
posed such that the prices within the Community can in general be 
held well above world prices. 

British agricultural policy, on the other hand, is broadly based on 
the desire for cheap food at the world level of prices: the British 
farmer is protected vis-a-vis the low-cost farmers of the wide open 
spaces overseas largely by direct subsidies costing the taxpayer 
between {250 and £300 million per annum. In practice the system 
is more complicated than that: 


Milk is protected by a monopolistic marketing scheme, which also 
affects butter and cheese on which there are tariffs; most fruits and 
vegetables (an important part of our imports of foodstuffs) by a combina- 
tion of tariffs and import controls; wheat and mutton by subsidies to 
farmers in the form of deficiency payments; sugar by a complicated sys- 
tem administered through a State controlled board; barley and beef by a 
combination of tariffs and deficiency payments.* 


But broadly speaking the main protection is given by the system of 
deficiency payments. 

For Britain to abolish this system and to institute the common 
external tariff would involve a rise in the price of British food and 
result in grave danger to the prosperity of a country such as New 
Zealand which is heavily dependent on its agricultural exports to the 
United Kingdom. For Britain to retain the system would mean that 
she was refusing to subscribe to a politically essential aspect of the 
Rome Treaty, and the French argued (at least before their last de- 
valuation) that it would distort British costs by allowing British em- 
ployers to pay lower wages than they would need to do if British 
food prices were higher. 


1M. W. Butterwick, ‘Agriculture and the Common Market’, The Guardian, 
29 March 1961. 
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This dilemma, too, will need to be split into many component 
parts before alternative technical solutions can be outlined as a pre- 
liminary to reaching political agreement. The National Farmers’ 
Union has recently launched an all-out attack on British participa- 
tion in the agricultural provisions of the Rome Treaty, which, 
after listing the changes that would be involved in the British agzi- 
cultural support system were Britain to adopt the measures now 
being proposed for the Six by the Commission, concluded with 
a variant of the supra-nationality argument: 


Under a common policy, designed to reconcile the differing interests 
of all Member States, the interests of United Kingdom producers would 
tend to be subordinated to those of other Member States, which are more 
alike, particularly in the structure of their industries.’ 


On the other hand this opposition may be merely a tactical negotiat- 
ing weapon: once the political decision was taken that Britain should 
join the Common Market the farmers might in fact find that to 
transfer the cost of their protection from the expenditure to the in- 
come side of the national budget would improve and stabilize their 
bargaining position, and the more vigorous the N.F.U.’s opposition 


now, the greater the price it may hope to obtain for agreement. 

It is significant in this connection that academic students of 
agricultural economics have taken a very different line from the 
National Farmers’ Union and are beginning to canvass various 
solutions.” The strategic question would seem to be whether the 
Community will pitch its price so high that its production will over- 
shoot Community demand or not: in the former case, the United 
Kingdom market might be expected to absorb Community pro- 
ducts at the expense of Commonwealth producers, while in the 
latter case the questions arising out of price differences should be 
soluble. The tactical question is whether Britain should await the 
result of the negotiations now going on to formulate the Com- 
munity’s common policy for agriculture or whether she should take 
part in those negotiations as a full member herself. 

The domestic political implications of Britain subscribing to the 
agricultural clauses of the Rome Treaty should not be overestimated. 
The number of constituencies in which agricultural abstention can 

* National Farmers’ Union, Information Service, Vol. 16, No. 2, 1961, p. 68. 

* Cf. “The Agricultural Nettle’ (The Economist, 8 April 1961); Graham Hallett, 
‘British Agriculture and Europe’ (Crossbow, supplement to Spring issue 1961); 
D. T. Healey, ‘Some Implications of the Common Market for European Agri- 


culture’ (The Farm Economist, Vol. 9, No. 4, 1959); and ‘Can Agriculture do a 
deal with Europe?’ (Westminster Bank Review, August 1958). 
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lose the Conservatives a seat is small. More important perhaps is 
the influence of the National Farmers’ Union on constituency 
chairmen and constituency associations: it is not so much the party’s 
as the individual Member’s seat in Parliament which the Farmers’ 
Union can threaten. But then even within the Conservative party 
there stand, over against this agricultural pressure group, the 
interests of the City and of industry. The concrete, substantive 
difficulties should not, therefore, even politically be major argu- 
ments affecting Britain’s choice. And that ultimately is not a choice 
about tomato prices or duties on Canadian refrigerators, but a 
choice about Britain’s whole place in the world in the last decades of 
this century. 


Uwe KITZINGER 


Kenya’s Frustrated Election 


THE Lancaster House Conference on Kenya, held in January and 
February 1960, opened the way to an African Government. Al- 
though there was no provision for a Chief Minister in the new Con- 
stitution, it did concede an effective African majority in the Legisla- 
tive Council by the establishment of the first open seats on a wide 
common roll franchise : there were to be thirty-three of them, against 
twenty seats reserved for the minorities, Europeans, Asians, and 
Arabs. Besides this, Africans would form for the first time the 
largest unofficial group in the Council of Ministers. Rumour had it 
then in Nairobi that Africans were being granted independence; 
from then on Uhuru (Swahili: freedom) became the slogan of 
African politics. Later, 1 March 1961, the day subsequently fixed 
for the announcement of the poll in the forthcoming elections, was 
regarded by many as the day on which this would come. In conse- 
quence, the twelve months following the Lancaster House Confer- 
ence was a period of excitement mounting into the election cam- 
paign of early 1961 and culminating in the elections which took place 
between 20 and 27 February. For the European settler community, 
on the other hand, Lancaster House was the final shattering of the 


4 J. Roland Pennock, “The Political Power of British Agriculture’, Political 
Studies, Vol. 7, No. 3, October 1959. 
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dream of the ‘white colony’ to which they had been encouraged to 
come from the beginning of the century by successive British 
Governments and Governors of Kenya. To them the Conference 
was a betrayal of hopes, as also of their constructive work in Kenya. 
Thus one settler cast thirty pieces of silver before the European 
leader Michael Blundell on his return from the Conference, though 
this provoked Africans to cry: ‘Mr Blundell, we will vote for you, if 
necessary.’ 

Could Africans now exploit their success? For this, as many saw, 
unity was essential. In May 1960 the Kenya African National Union 
(KANU) was established, proclaiming by its title both descent from 
the proscribed Kenya African Union which Kenyatta had led, and 
also comparison with the Tanganyika African National Union; it set 
out to be the monolithic structure seen as essential in the fight for 
independence, from India to Ghana. Curiously, in Kenya, where 
there was the struggle not only against colonial rule but also against 
settler domination, this unity soon dissolved. 

There were three main reasons for this. The new party was soon 
regarded as the construction of two tribes, the Kikuyu and the Luo, 
the largest and most densely populated of the agricultural tribes. 
Cain’s actions aroused the fears of Abel: the tribes of pastoralist 
tradition drew together to defend themselves, forming first the 
Masai United Front and the Kalenjin Political Alliance. Then these 
two bodies came together with associations of some of the smaller 
agricultural tribes to form the Kenya African Democratic Union 
(KADU). The third word of its title indicated a rejection of the 
monolithic structure of the nationalist party and an assertion that 
this would be a party considering and accommodating diverse in- 
terests. Inherent in the party’s formation was, too, a dislike of many 
of its leaders for Tom Mboya, the Kenya African leader best known 
—apart from Kenyatta—in Britain and America. However, the 
financial support he had raised there for scholarships to send stu- 
dents to America and for his trade union activities had roused fears 
and jealousies among other leaders. These found expression at the 
end of the Lancaster House Conference: Ngala and Muliro, later 
the two leading figures in KADU, expressed in a press conference 
their disapproval of the way in which Mboya had been accepted by 
the British press and television as the leader of the African delega- 
tion when he was only its secretary. After the return to Kenya, a 
deliberate attempt was made by some of the African leaders to shut 
Mboya completely out of the formation of new parties. 
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Whilst this African political activity went on, the minorities were 
considering their position. Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck 
resigned as Speaker of the Legislative Council to defend, as he said, 
the interests of those whom he had encouraged over the years to 
settle in Kenya in reliance on the promises of successive British 
Governments. He formed the ‘Kenya Coalition’, a ‘movement’, as 
he called it, to appeal first to the Europeans but then to the ‘minori- 
ties’ generally. Unfortunately for this, Sir Ferdinand, the leader of 
European opinion in the ’thirties and forties, was regarded by the 
Asians as an old opponent. He and the Coalition made no appeal to 
them or to the smaller African tribes, who preferred to form their 
own Union, KADU, and to work in the new framework of African 
politics. 

They were ready to contest the new open seats, in the formation 
of which they had certainly been favoured. The new constituencies 
were drawn up by a Kenya Government Working Party composed 
of the Chief Secretary and the Attorney-General. Although the 
pastoralists formed only 10 per cent of the population, six of the 
thirty-three seats were allotted to their areas, and fifteen to the 60 
per cent of the population represented by ‘KANU-tribes’ (Kikuyu, 
Embu, Meru, Luo, Kamba, and Kisii). The disproportion is most 
starkly seen in the allocation of two seats to the Masai and four to the 
Kikuyu, with populations respectively of 60,288 and 1,026,341 
(1948 census, the latest available); was this the traditional adminis- 
trator’s favouring of the noble Masai and another punishment of the 
rebellious Kikuyu? If the latter, it may be observed that the Luo, 
with 757,043 (1948), received only three seats, one more than the 
Masai. Yet when the Working Party Report was debated in the 
Legislative Council the African elected members made little com- 
ment. Indeed the Chief Secretary, in introducing the Report, 
placed them on the defensive by saying that if more seats were 
claimed in any one area they would have to be taken away from 
another. Tribal jealousies prevented any effective reply. 

As 1960 went on, the events of the Congo increased profoundly 
the fears among the minorities of Kenya for their future under an 
independent African Government. The flight of capital, at the rate 
of £1 million a month since the Lancaster House Conference, con- 
tinued so steadily that in September KANU leaders—the president, 
Gichuru, and secretary, Mboya—sought to reassure foreign in- 
vestors by moderate statements in Britain and elsewhere in Europe. 
Even there they remained firm on one point: Kenyatta, regarded by 
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Kenya Africans as the father of their nationalism, must be released. 
To Europeans, Government officials and settlers alike, Kenyatta 
was, as the Governor described him, ‘a leader to darkness and 
death’. Here there was no basis for a meeting between the Gover- 
nor and KANU, a situation which became worse in the pressures 
of the election campaign. The original moderation of KANU’s 
election manifesto, particularly with regard to land, was over- 
thrown under the pressure of a more extreme nationalist opinion. 
Gichuru was reported as saying toa KANU meeting in November: 
‘After Uhuru Europeans and Asians will kneel to us.’ Moderation 
may be possible for Kenya leaders in Britain but not in Kenya; this 
was now no less true of Africans than it had been of Europeans in 
the past. 

Effective leadership in KANU was passing to the more extreme 
Oginga Odinga, the Luo who, since 1958, had taken the lead in the 
acceptance of Kenyatta and in the demand for his release. Odinga 
became even less popular with the administration when in August— 
September 1960 he went off on a visit behind the Iron Curtain, 
returning with favourable impressions of Chinese methods. 
Whether he had become a Communist rather than a Luo tribal 
nationalist is debatable, but certainly he had much money which 
made him a formidable figure in the coming election campaign, 
though he told the Legislative Council he had received this from 
friends in Britain. His return imported the politics of the cold war 
into KANU, for Odinga and Mboya were soon being attacked as 
stooges of, respectively, Sino-Soviet and American imperialism. It 
was not long before the leaders’ quarrels reached down to infect and 
divide the branches of KANU across the country. The party re- 
sembled in no respect the monolithic organization it had set out to be. 

These quarrels, the apparent link of Odinga with Communism, 
and the naturally outspoken remarks of an election campaign served 
in no way to allay European fears. Indeed they made more difficult 
the task of Michael Blundell’s New Kenya Party, which sought to 
persuade the Europeans that it was possible to work with Africans, 
that there was a future for them in co-operation in an independent 
Kenya. The party had originated in the Legislative Council in 1959 
as the New Kenya Group, with a multi-racial membership. Now, 
faced with the need to appeal to their own communities, the Group’s 
Asian and African members had refused to stand under such a 
multi-racial banner. The Europeans of the Group found them- 


selves left alone to appeal to their own electorate under the name of 
c 
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the New Kenya Party. At Lancaster House the Europeans had in- 
sisted that they would not have the system of common roll elections 
adopted in Tanganyika, but that candidates should first show some 
basis of support in their own community by a primary election. 
The Working Party fixed 25 per cent of the votes as the qualifying 
figure to be obtained before proceeding to the common roll. The 
Europeans clearly showed what they thought of the possibilities of 
racial co-operation: three of the N.K.P.’s candidates failed to obtain 
the necessary 25 per cent, whilst their leader only scraped through 
with 26-7 per cent. Blundell’s image had been successfully pro- 
jected by the Coalition as that of ‘A man of many voices... a 
politician’, whom it was not possible to trust. On the announce- 
ment of the primary results Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck 
could justifiably claim an outstanding triumph, but this was only 
the first stage of the election. The principle of Kenya’s new Con- 
stitution established at Lancaster House was the common roll, so 
it would be the mass African vote that would prove decisive. Would 
Sir Ferdinand’s be a Pyrrhic victory? 

Any doubts appeared to be set at rest when leaders of both KANU 
and KADU refused to meet him when he invited them for dis- 
cussions saying they should respect European wishes to build con- 
fidence. Instead, his approaches were rejected with contumely, 
Cavendish-Bentinck being called for his pains ‘a European tribal- 
ist’. Then began the most interesting stage of the election as the 
two European leaders, Blundell and Cavendish-Bentinck, com- 
peted for African votes. Both the African parties proclaimed sup- 
port for Blundell, and KANU’s president, Gichuru, spoke on his 
behalf. Yet the division in KANU became evident here too. Odinga 
announced that KANU’s Governing Council had not been con- 
sulted and that he would support Cavendish-Bentinck, saying: ‘At 
least with Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck we know where we 
stand. Mr Blundell gets his support from the Colonial Office. . 
Better the enemy you know than the one you do not.’ In the end the 
intervention of Odinga’s supporters had little effect; Blundell 
was returned with overwhelming African support. Back went with 
him into the Legislative Council, on the support of the African vote, 
all his surviving candidates from the primary stage, except one who 
appears to have been so discouraged by only narrowly scraping by 
(with 28 -o1 per cent) that he had ceased to campaign. The European 
feeling against Blundell was such that he almost went into hiding 
for some days after the election, not daring to visit leading European 
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clubs; in one of them a leading supporter was then assaulted, as he 
himself had been during the campaign. 

In the open seats there were few real surprises. The pattern of 
Kenya African politics was that of ‘one-party tribes’. Since in- 
dividual tribes were committed to either KANU or KADU, all that 
remained of any real interest was whether the official party candi- 
dates or the ‘party-independents’ would win. As these latter were 
allowed by their respective parties to joii their parliamentary 
groups after the election, the relationship of party to seats which had 
been forecast was almost exactly fulfilled: 1g KANU, 11 KADU, 
and 3 Independents. There was some interest in the fortunes of 
Mboya in Nairobi East, for he was here being attacked by Kikuyu 
politicians appealing to tribal feeling, but he won with go per cent 
of the votes. In Nairobi on the night of 1 March, when the results 
were announced, African nationalism was triumphant. Crowds 
chanted, ‘Ndege’ (Swahili: aeroplane), Mboya’s election symbol 
which had conveniently been turned into a reference to Mboya’s 
air lift of students to America. Armed police prevented entry into 
the business centre of the city; they were determined to contain the 
rejoicing, and twice during the night broke up throngs with tear- 
gas. This confrontation symbolized well the problem for the future: 
would African nationalism sweep all before it, or would the forces 
of the administration provide a check? 

Next day the Governor announced on the radio that Kenyatta 
would not be released but would merely be moved to a more healthy 
place, though still some 200 miles from Nairobi. Expectations that 
any may have held of action comparable to the release of Dr 
Nkrumah, Kenyatta’s old colleague, in 1951, were not to be ful- 
filled. KANU might have obtained two-thirds of the African vote 
and nineteen seats, but it was a disunited party incapable of enfor- 
cing its will in the demand for the release of Kenyatta. Against it 
was KADU which, with only 16 per cent of the vote, had obtained 
eleven seats, and, besides, there were three Independents. African 
nationalism was not solid, nor was KANU united. It proceeded to 
quarrel about whether it should accept the Governor’s offer of a 
visit to Kenyatta, and then left KADU leaders to go alone, though 
five KANU leaders did go later. KANU’s splits prevented it from 
acting effectively in the elections for the National Members when 
the Legislative Council sat as an electoral college. Instead, KADU, 
by co-operating with the N.K.P., increased its membership by 
three, KANU gaining only one of the four African seats. 
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The time had now come for the formation of the Government. 
KANU had made it plain that it would not participate before the 
release of Kenyatta. The Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, appears 
then to have largely ignored KANU, apart from approaches to cer- 
tain ‘moderates’ among the KANU elected members. KANU’s 
constant faction-fighting had naturally caused many to expect its 
imminent demise, and many predicted this for the immediate post- 
election period in a complete reshuffling of party alignments. This 
seemed possible, since a number of the KANU parliamentary group 
had been elected against official party candidates and the opposition 
of the local KANU branch; they were naturally regarded as less 
committed to the party and, therefore, as possible participants in a 
coalition Government. However, such ideas overlooked the fact that 
there was no individual among these KANU moderates capable of 
taking such a decisive step. When one or two thought in these terms 
and visited their constituencies to test the ground, it was made plain 
how adverse the local reaction would be. 

The Governor’s attempts to form a Coalition of KADU and 
moderate KANU elements having failed, he was left with KADU. 
Ngala, its leader, saw that certain conditions were necessary : some 
progress both in the release of Kenyatta and in constitutional de- 
velopment, and some large financial assistance from the British 
Government. In search of these requisites, he visited London in 
April for discussions with the Secretary of State. After receiving 
certain assurances, he returned to Kenya and began negotiations 
with the Governor and the other racial groups. Eventually, on 
27 April, two months to the day from the end of the polling, the 
formation of the new Government was announced, Ngala becoming 
Leader of Government Business, the title Nkrumah had once held 
as a stepping-stone to being Chief Minister—here was the consti- 
tutional advance. It had been agreed that a house should be built 
for Kenyatta in his home district of Kiambu, near Nairobi, into 
which he would move on its completion. Finally, financial assistance 
was promised. This last was the real necessity, for Kenya’s economic 
position was desperate after the financial drain of the past fifteen 
months. Moreover, the prolonged drought had now been followed 
by a failure of the long rains and by a plague of caterpillars. Already 
some areas of the Colony had been on famine relief for some 
months—much of the relief being American—and this would 
clearly have to increase, not end. Then there were the problems of 
landlessness, particularly among the Kikuyu, and of a growing un- 
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employment caused largely by the slackening of Kenya’s economy. 
It would be a brave man who would undertake a Government in 
such circumstances, but Ngala showed his courage the more by be- 
coming Minister of Education, the one subject in which Africans 
had, throughout election meetings, been demanding most rapid 
development. 

Yet Ngala’s position to undertake these burdens was, indeed, 
weak. He represented the minority African party, both in seats and, 
overwhelmingly, in votes. Allied with him were Europeans who had 
been rejected by their own community and then returned by an 
African vote which was mainly KANU. This was an unrepresenta- 
tive Government, certain to be attacked as ‘stooges’ of the Govern- 
or’s civil service advisers who had so largely created it. It was a link- 
up of minorities, the policy of Cavendish-Bentinck to which he 
could do no more than aspire. 

While this might be the kind of moderate African Government 
which would give some reassurance to European opinion, it seemed 
likely only to provoke Africans. Since the Lancaster House Con- 
ference the Mau Mau detainees, except for a few major figures, had 
been released. During the election campaign the lack of strife— 
beyond the verbal—and of party clashes was remarxable. Two fac- 
tors had restrained the feared violence: a large and efficient police 
force and the control exercised by party leaders over their followers. 
Now the question was whether this latter could be maintained. 
Even as the KADU Government was being formed, two moderate 
KANU leaders solemnly warned that it might not be possible to 
restrain the extremists for long. During the election campaign 
they had been persuaded to try constitutional methods. Now, by the 
formation of this minority KADU Government, it would seem to 
them that constitutionalism had not paid. Some would also con- 
clude that the extremist Odinga had been right not to trust Blundell, 
for he became Ngala’s Minister of Agriculture. Over this step the 
N.K.P. did in fact split, for the former holder of this post, Bruce 
McKenzie, saw the danger of increased bitterness towards the 
settlers from the formation of this Government and refused to 
join. To succeed at all, Ngala’s Government will have to show re- 
sults, and show them fast. Otherwise its formation may only lead 
to an increase of tribal bitterness and of feeling among the majority 
tribes directed particularly against the Europeans for their action 
in joining the Government. 

GEORGE BENNETT 





Italy 1961 


A Developing Democracy in a Dual Economy 


QuEEN ELIzaBeTH II’s State visit to Italy early in May has com- 
bined with centenary celebrations of the country’s unification to 
turn English thoughts towards Italy this spring. Commentators re- 
viewing the course of Anglo-Italian relations over the past hundred 
years have stressed the extent of British interest and influence in the 
Risorgimento; and the outstanding success of the Queen’s visit has 
been interpreted as significant of the return, after a difficult period, 
to the old footing of friendship between the two countries. 

On the more purely Italian plane, two points in particular have 
emerged from the flood of commemorative articles: the new 
‘economic miracle’ of Italy’s prosperity today, and the comparative 
apathy of Italians themselves towards the unification centenary 
celebrations. Both these points have a relevance in any discussion of 
the Italy of 1961. The first, indeed, in part explains the second. The 
‘economic miracle’ is visibly apparent to any visitor to the North 
Italian towns—though it has its reverse side to which we shall revert 
later. The self-assurance of modern Italian architecture, from the 
elegant skyscrapers of Milan to the daring Nervi Hall of Labour in 
the Turin 1961 Exhibition; the diversity of wares displayed in shop 
windows even in the smaller towns, let alone Rome and Milan; the 
well-dressed crowds, the plethora of cars and television sets—all 
these things bespeak an Italy buoyant on an upward wave, fascinated 
by its new prosperity after the lean years, and with little time or 
inclination to turn its thoughts to a remote-seeming past. 

Yet the past, ignore it as they may, keeps on obtruding itself upon 
Italians. Its legacies account for a good many of their present diffi- 
culties which some of them would prefer to forget or disregard. A 
unified Italy barely a hundred years old still presents very great dis- 
parities between its two main component parts of North and South. 
Equally, a republican democracy barely fifteen years old is still 
laboriously spelling its way towards recapturing the parliamentary 
tradition and experience of which Fascism had deprived it for twenty 
years. 

There are even wide differences of interpretation today concern- 
ing the Risorgimento itself—a fact which may have a good deal to do 
with the lack of popular enthusiasm for the centenary celebrations. 
As the well-known commentator Domenico Bartoli points out 
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(Corriere della Sera, 18 April 1961), while the clericals’ resentment 
against that secular architect of unification, Cavour, may have 
diminished, the Socialists make no mention at all of him in the mes- 
sage on Italian unity published during their recent Congress, merely 
criticizing him by implication when they deplore ‘the monarchist 
solution of the Risorgimento’ ; and the same message contrasts the 
‘revolutionary undertaking’ of Mazzini and Garibaldi with the 
Risorgimento as it actually turned out, the work of Cavour and the 
monarchy. The existence of such varying interpretations, Bartoli 
suggests, argues the lack of a common national basis or universally 
accepted tradition. 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTIES 


These divisions form the background to what has now become the 
perennial difficulty in Italian politics: that of evolving a Govern- 
ment with sufficient support to stay in power for long enough to 
carry through overdue reforms. The Christian Democrat party has 
now been in power for so long—ever since the end of the war except 
for the few immediate post-war months of the Parri Government in 
1945—that its predominant position has come to be accepted as a 
fact of life, inevitable if not particularly welcome even to some of its 
supporters, who in the last (1958) general election numbered over 
41 per cent of the electorate. Yet there is still no viable alternative in 
sight, since the next largest party is the Communist Party, with 
nearly 22 per cent of the total votes. The search for such an alterna- 
tive has come increasingly to dominate Italian political thinking of 
recent years. 

Since the Christian Democrats have not an overall majority in 
Parliament, the search has resolved itself into one for alliances which 
will reflect and temper the direction of the Government. On this 
subject the Christian Democrats are still sharply divided among 
themselves, though the bitter differences apparent at the time of 
their last Congress in October 19591 have been somewhat attenuat- 
ed. Those differences concern the political complexion of their 
potential allies, and the crux of the matter has been, and still is, 
whether support should be sought from the Nenni Socialists. The 
right wing of the Christian Democrat party regards such support as 
quite inadmissible; its centre might contemplate it in theory, but 
only at very long range; its left continues to press for it. But such divi- 


See ‘Problems of Christian Democracy in Italy’, in The World Today, 
December 1959. 
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sions are by no means hard and fast, except for the extremes, and are 
constantly readjusting in relation to the political picture as a whole. 

The fall of the Segni Government in February 1960, soon after 
the last Christian Democrat party Congress, came about largely as a 
result of these tensions and of the increasing support expressed at 
the Congress for a centre-left type of Government. Signor Segni’s 
Government had, in addition to the Christian Democrats, relied on 
the parliamentary support of the Liberals, the Monarchists, and the 
neo- Fascist M.S.I. Though the votes of this latter, still discredited, 
party were not regarded as essential for a majority, their presence 
inevitably heightened the impression that this was in fact a Govern- 
ment of the right, and left-wing trends within the Christian Demo- 
crat party, as well as the other left-of-centre parties, were anxious 
that such a situation should not become stabilized. The ground thus 
seemed to be prepared for a swing in the other direction under the 
auspices of the leading left-of-centre Christian Democrat, Signor 
Fanfani. But it was delayed by a strange interlude. 

President Gronchi in fact first called on Signor Segni to form a 
new Government, and he attempted to do so by seeking support 
from the small left-of-centre parties, the Social Democrats and 
Republicans. This attempt foundered owing to pressure from his 
own party’s right wing and, it was rumoured, from the Church as 
well. The President then turned to another Christian Democrat, 
Ferdinando Tambroni, a former Minister in Signor Fanfani’s short- 
lived Government of 1958-9. He had then ranked among the centre 
or centre-left trend within his party, but the ‘caretaker’ single-party 
Government which he announced on 25 March obtained only a very 
narrow vote of confidence in the Chamber—a majority of three, 
with only the M.S.I. and three Independents voting for it in addi- 
tion to the Christian Democrats. Three Ministers (including the 
important left-wing leader Giulio Pastore, Minister for the De- 
pressed Areas) and three Under-Secretaries promptly resigned, 
since they would not accept that the M.S.I.’s votes should be de- 
cisive (as they were in this instance) for the Government’s majority. 
Signor Tambroni therefore resigned too. 

At this point Signor Fanfani came briefly into the picture, when 
the President asked him to form a Government which, given his 
views, would have been avowedly left-of-centre. But the time was 
not yet ripe, and he abandoned the attempt. By this time the 
country had been without a Government for almost two months, 
and the President adopted the expedient of rejecting Signor 
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Tambroni’s resignation and insisting that he should present his 
caretaker Government—already approved, if only narrowly, by the 
Chamber—to the Senate. Once again the same voting pattern 
emerged, the only support apart from the Christian Democrats 
coming from the M.S.I. and three Independents. Nobody could 
consider this a very satisfactory solution, and the Christian Demo- 
crats themselves made it plain that they regarded the new Cabinet’s 
formation as an emergency measure, to remain in force only until 
October. But the country was weary of upheavals and uncertainties; 
the Olympic Games were in the offing, and it was essential that Italy, 
as host country, should present a compact facade then; in short, it 
was anticipated that there would be no more difficulties till the 
autumn. 

This spurious calm persisted throughout the early summer. The 
Tambroni Government did nothing spectacular, but a good deal of 
delayed parliamentary business was worked off, fevered prepara- 
tions for the Olympic Games went ahead, and by June people were 
saying that perhaps it wasn’t such a bad Government after all, 
despite its curious method of coming to birth. 

But unrest continued underneath, and came out into the open 
early in July. The M.S.I., emboldened by their position as sup- 
porters of the Government after years of ostracism, had decided to 
hold their party Congress in Genoa, a stronghold of the Left and 
former centre of partisan resistance during the war. This prospect 
aroused violent opposition in local left-wing circles, and on 30 June, 
the day before the Congress was due to open, a general strike was 
proclaimed, followed by clashes with the police in which more than 
a hundred people were injured. Similar clashes also took place in 
Turin. Feelings rose so high that the Congress was called off. Anti- 
Fascist demonstrations went on for some days in other parts of the 
country (notably in Reggio Emilia, where five people were killed in a 
clash with the police) and in Parliament as well. The Right main- 
tained that these incidents formed part of a chain of disturbances 
organized by the Communists after the failure of the Summit con- 
ference ; but it was plain that they also commanded widespread sym- 
pathy from non-Communist anti-Fascist opinion. The former 
Resistance leader and first post-war Prime Minister, Ferruccio 
Parri, now a Socialist Senator, demanded the dissolution of the 
M.S.I.; Pietro Nenni, describing the party as a negligible minority, 
‘the poisonous tail of Fascism’, urged that the time had come for 
new alignments. 
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This last view was echoed in the Christian Democrat party itself, 
where there was a general feeling that this was the opportunity to 
get rid of the Tambroni Government with its embarrassing associa- 
tions. Negotiations for an alternative were quickly set on foot, and 
now the Liberal Party seemed ready to join once more in a four- 
party centre combination (Christian Democrat, Social Democrat, 
Liberal, and Republican) such as it had adhered to in Signor De 
Gasperi’s day and had subsequently deserted. It was emphasized, 
however, that this new combination was to be something different 
from a revival of the old quadripartito: the three smaller parties 
would give their parliamentary support to a single-party Christian 
Democrat Government; no other party’s votes should be ‘deter- 
minant’ and if any of the four parties withdrew the Government 
should resign; none of the four should be expected to abandon its 
own ideology; and the proposed Government should not be 
avowedly of the centre, or centre-left, or ‘open to the left’ (‘omnis 
definitio pericolosa’, as the Corriere della Sera sapiently ob- 
served). 

Nevertheless, despite all these provisos, it was obvious, given the 
background, that a more leftward-orientated Government was to 
be sought, and hence that Signor Fanfani would be the man to lead 
it. Signor Tambroni resigned on 19 July (the official communiqué 
stated that his Government ‘no longer corresponded to the new 
political situation’) and the President called on Signor Fanfani to 
form a Government, which, in early August, obtained the largest 
parliamentary majority since that of Signor De Gasperi in 1948. The 
notable feature of the vote of confidence was that the Socialists, for 
the first time in post-war Italian politics, adopted a different line 
from the Communists in a decisive vote and abstained. 

The Socialist Party was, in fact, to play a key role in political de- 
velopments during the early months of Signor Fanfani’s Govern- 
ment. His previous history suggested that, once in the saddle, his 
policy would be to work towards a rapprochement between Chris- 
tian Democrats and Socialists and eventually to convert this initial 
instance of Socialist abstention into more positive support. At the 
same time the previous history of his latest partner in the new 
combination, the Liberal leader Signor Malagodi, suggested that 
any such move would be viewed with suspicion by the Liberals. 

The first test came in the nation-wide municipal elections on 
6~7 November, nominally for local councils but inevitably political 
in their implications. It was soon clear that the Socialists did not in- 
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tend to pursue their autonomous line to the point of renouncing col- 
laboration with the Communists. True, the two parties no longer 
ran joint lists as previously, but Signor Nenni announced that in 
localities where the combined Left already controlled the councils 
collaboration would continue. These half-way tactics succeeded in 
annoying both Communists and Christian Democrats, and the 
Socialist poll fell by about 200,000 votes by comparison with the 
general election of 1958. A good many of these votes presumably 
went to the Communists, whose poll advanced by 1-5 per cent to 
stand at 24-5 per cent of the total. An improvement in the position 
of the Social Democrats and Liberals compensated for a slight fall 
in the Christian Democrat vote; the four centre parties together 
polled just over half the total vote. On the right, the Monarchists 
sustained severe losses, some of their votes going to the M.S.I., who 
polled 5 -9 per cent of the total. 

In a number of localities, including several of the main cities, the 
elections produced no clear majority for any political grouping, and 
the problem of forming a council in such places—they became 
popularly known as the ‘Giunte difficilii—created a good deal of 
dissension among the parties and in some cases trailed on unsolved 
for many months. The Social Democrats, Republicans, and 
Christian Democrats (officially, if with right-wing disapproval) 
cautiously favoured the idea of experimenting with Socialist col- 
laboration where feasible, though the Socialists themselves showed 
little enthusiasm for such limited collaboration, and indeed Signor 
Nenni originally proclaimed that Socialist support should be ac- 
cepted either ‘globally’ or not at all. But the Liberals opposed it in 
practice whenever the situation arose, and the more bitterly when 
their own stronghold of Milan eventually voted in January for a 
centre-left municipal council under a Social Democrat mayor. In- 
deed at one point it even seemed as if Signor Malagodi might take 
his opposition to the point of threatening to withdraw his party’s 
support from the Government, until he was dissuaded by the grow- 
ing realization that there was no feasible alternative to the existing 
combination. 

That realization, which gained ground throughout the early 
months of this year, was strengthened by reflection on the diffi- 
culties now being experienced in Sicily. That island, indeed, pre- 
sented an example of the dangers inherent in extreme political 
polarization. There, the Christian Democrat party is weaker in 
organization than on the mainland, while the other centre parties 
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have a much smaller following; at the same time, the extremes of 
both Left and Right are strong, in tune with the sharply accentuated 
contrasts of wealth (and influence) and poverty present in the 
island. The result, politically, had already been seen in the hybrid 
Milazzo Government, formed in 1958 with support from both 
Communists and M.S.I. After its fall in February 1960 it was suc- 
ceeded by a Christian Democrat Government with right-wing sup- 
port. When it in turn fell a year later, every effort to find a viable 
combination failed until, in a surprise vote on 17 May, Signor 
Milazzo once more emerged as the island’s chief Minister. 

It was hoped that the Socialist Party Congress, held in Milan 
from 14 to 20 March, might do something to clarify that party’s 
equivocal position. But in the event it provided little encourage- 
ment to the supporters of a rapprochement between it and the 
Centre. True, Signor Nenni stressed the party’s progress in 
autonomy and cautiously offered indirect support for a centre-left 
Government, but he gave no sign of abandoning its neutralist line 
in foreign policy or its collaboration with the Communists in local 
administration or trade union affairs. The left-wing Socialist 
leaders Tullio Vecchietti and Lelio Basso remained uncom- 
promising in their scepticism about any closer relationship with 
the centre parties, and even within the autonomist trend a rift 
appeared between Signor Nenni and his more rigid lieutenant, 
Riccardo Lombardi. Thus, though a few progressive commenta- 
tors (e.g. Giuseppe Ciranna in Nord e Sud, April 1961) discerned in 
the Congress hopeful signs of a further, if wary, advance of Social- 
ism towards genuine autonomy, centre opinion in general found it 
disappointing, and right-wingers were frankly jubilant that there 
was now less excuse than ever for playing with fire. 

The result of all these adjustments to the vagaries of the Socialist 
wind has been that Signor Fanfani has found himself involved by 
circumstances in a Government in which he has had gradually to 
retreat from positions which he would himself have wished to adopt 
and has in general been hampered by difficulty of movement, es- 
pecially in relation to his Liberal allies. The manceuvrings of the 
past months have, however, forcibly brought home to politicians the 
plain fact that there is at present no viable alternative to the Fanfani 
Government and the combination which supports it. If the Govern- 
ment can hold its own until early November it will then be safe for a 
further six months beyond that date. For elections for a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic are due in May 1962, and under Article 88 of 
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the Constitution the President cannot dissolve Parliament during 
the last six months of his term of office. 

Because of this situation, all the centre parties, and indeed prob- 
ably some of the others too, are now trying to avoid provoking a 
crisis. This inevitably leads to the avoidance of discussion of em- 
barrassing questions, and may consequently, as the year goes on, 
mean that some important legislation may be held up. New develop- 
ment plans for the South and for agriculture received parliamentary 
approval earlier this year, but a more awkward subject will be the 
ten-year plan for education, initiated by Signor Fanfani during his 
earlier Premiership, which was approved by the Senate in Decem- 
ber 1959 but has since hung fire. Signor Fanfani sets great store by 
this plan for raising the standard of education in all its branches, but 
discussion of the Chamber Commission’s report on it, now com- 
pleted, is bound to prove controversial, raising as it will such ques- 
tions as extensive State support for private (i.e. Catholic) schools, a 
proposal which the Church approves and for which the M.S.I. can 
be expected to vote, but which secular parties such as the Social 
Democrats and Republicans are bound to oppose. 


ECONOMIC UNIFICATION: THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM 


The problem of the backward South of Italy has been much dis- 
cussed during the winter, and was debated in Parliament in early 
February. It is now just over ten years since the Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno, or Southern Development Fund, was established to pro- 
mote development in the South, so this has seemed an appropriate 
moment to survey what has been achieved. 

The data for such a survey have been provided by a report laid 
before Parliament in April 1960 prepared by Giulio Pastore, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ministers for the South and himself 
Minister for the Depressed Areas.' This report, while demonstrat- 
ing that a great deal had been done in the past ten years to establish 
the ‘infrastructure’ for further development, made it clear that the 
original hope of bringing the Southern economy nearer to the level 
of that of the North had by no means been achieved. In the North, 
the average annual increase of total income between 1951 and 1959 
was 5-7 per cent; in the South it was only 4 per cent—half the figure 
laid down in the Vanoni Plan of 1954? as the target for that region. 

' Comitato dei Ministri per il Mezzogiorno, Relazione al Parlamento (Rome, 
T The ten-year plan for the development of income and investment in Italy, 
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Investments in the South have also failed to reach the level en- 
visaged in the Vanoni Plan: to take the most recent years, in 1958 
they totalled 800,000 million lire (the Plan figure was 850,000 
million) and in 1959, 841,000 million (the Plan figure was 980,000 
million; it envisaged an annual rate of increase in investment of 
15 *3 per cent in the South and 3-4 per cent in the North). 

The failure to reduce the gap is due to a number of causes. To 
mention only a few: first, planning for the South had to tackle a 
state of backwardness so deep-rooted that it has taken much of the 
initial ten years to provide the necessary infrastructure in the way of 
communications, river control, drainage, irrigation, and the build- 
ing of dams and power stations before the introduction of new in- 
dustries on any extensive scale could be begun.’ Secondly, the 
Southern economy is still predominantly an agricultural one, and 
one which suffers from excessive fragmentation of landholdings. 
These have been bad years for agriculture not only in Italy but else- 
where, and in spite of all that has been done to introduce modern 
methods in the South, such an economy, with industry still at a low 
level, can have small hope of catching up with the North. Thirdly, 
the very increase of prosperity in the North of recent years has 
militated against any such ‘catching-up’ process. 

Pasquale Saraceno, head of the SVIMEZ organization in charge 
of planning for the South and one of the main drafters of the 
Vanoni Plan, puts these points very clearly in a recent article.* He 
argues that the problem of an economic unification of Italy, corres- 
ponding to the political unification whose centenary is celebrated 
this year, will only be solved when the country is included in a 
single, unitary mechanism of development. At present, largely as a 
result of the different role played by industry in the respective 
economies, two different mechanisms operate in the North and the 
South. In the North, expansion of industry is of a long-term kind, 
due to the increasing role of Italian industry in world markets and 
to the expansion of the level of consumption: hence there we find 
a so-called ‘opulent’ society, in which ‘the dynamic of consumption 
is the decisive element of development’. But in the South, owing to 





which inter alia laid down prerequisites for closing the gap between the levels of 
the Northern and Southern economies. 

1 Nevertheless, by 1958 several hundred new industrial plants had been set 
up in the South, and several thousand old ones expanded, through the granting of 
credit facilities etc. Cf. P. Conca, ‘La ripresa produttiva di Napoli e del Mezzo- 
giorno Continentale’ (Orizzonti Economici, January—February 1958). 

® Nord e Sud, March 1961. 
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the inadequate development of industry, there is as yet no mechan- 
ism of automatic development which would allow the region to in- 
crease its own income independently of State intervention. In 
short, Saraceno argues, even if the South had developed more and 
the North less, the discrepancy between the two economies would 
have remained so long as the two mechanisms differed ; and the only 
way to effect an improvement is by means of a greater influx of pro- 
ductive investment to the South. One outstanding example of such 
investment has been the recent establishment of Italy’s fourth large 
steel foundry at Taranto, a site deliberately chosen, not to be in 
competition with the North, but to provide both work for Southern- 
ers and an impetus to further industrial development in the region. 

Saraceno and the Government planners believe that what has 
been initiated in the South is well worth pursuing. They recognize 
past mistakes, but believe that the way to achieve better results in 
the future is to link up planning for the South much more closely 
with plans for the development of the country’s economy as a 
whole. Not everyone shares their optimism. There is, for instance, a 
school of thought! which believes that the plans for the develop- 
ment of the South have been proved unworkable, that further 
attempts to establish industry there on any appreciable scale will be 
tantamount to pouring good money after bad, and that, rather than 
continuing on these lines, surplus Southern manpower should be 
encouraged to migrate northwards and seek work in that part of the 
country where the economy is expanding and is in need of labour. 

This is of course a highly controversial question. ‘The economists 
on both sides can make a good case. The statesman—let alone the 
ordinary Southerner—may well feel that from the political and 
social standpoints it would be well-nigh impossible to renounce at 
this stage the efforts embarked on in the South, which already far 
surpass in scope and seriousness anything previously attempted 
there since the unification. 

Moreover, large-scale migration from South to North in itself 
raises a host of new problems. Particularly since the relaxation of 
the old law (dating from Fascist times) restricting internal migra- 
tion, it has been going on on an increased and quite extensive scale 
without any official encouragement. In the past ten years the outer 
world has, quite literally, been opened up to Southerners. Better 

* See, e.g., ‘Italy as a Study in Development’, by Vera Lutz (Lloyds Bank 


Review, October 1960, pp. 31-45), an article around which a good deal of con- 
troversy has centred in Italy. 
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roads and means of transport, television in the local cafés, cheap 
modern wares in the shops, technicians from outside to advise on 
farming, have all made them realize that there is another Italy where 
living is not so hard, where there are other ways of making ends meet 
than by scratching a livelihood from an unproductive patch of land. 
In the old days the Southerner desperate to escape from the grind- 
ing poverty of his surroundings would emigrate to America. That 
way has long been closed to him; but now, he has realized, there is 
no need to cross the Atlantic—he can just pack his bundle and get 
on the train to Milan or Turin. 

These and other Northern towns may not always prove the Mecca 
of which the Southerner dreamed. Unless he has some special skill 
he may find it difficult to get regular work. Housing is already 
strained to bursting-point despite much new building, and he may 
find himself relegated to the shanty-town areas that are developing 
around the big cities to accommodate such as he. Psychologically, 
too, the background of a remote Southern village has ill prepared 
him for life in a big industrial town; his dialect, customs, and whole 
mentality set him apart. Far from the close-knit life of the family and 
the village, where the influence of the parish priest is still strong, he 
may easily become disillusioned and fall a victim to Communist 
inducements. Such effects of migration can indeed be seen in the 
figures of the last municipal elections in some Northern towns 
where the Communist vote, which had been fairly static for the past 
few years, was found to have risen, due largely, it is thought, to the 
influx from the South. 

Thus in this centenary year the economic unification of Italy is 
clearly still a long way off. Yet there are reasons for hopefulness. 
The prosperous condition of the economy as a whole, brought 
about largely through the enterprise and hard work of Italians them- 
selves, must in the long run, by whatever methods, help to improve 
the situation of the less fortunate South. Italy’s statesmen have taken 
this problem to heart as never before. The old barriers are breaking 
down. As Southerners move north to find work, Northern tech- 
nicians and business men move south to help to provide it for the 
many who remain. Despite the setbacks of the past forty years, 
Metternich’s ‘geographical expression’ is gradually being welded 
into a nation. 


M. K. G. 
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